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LINCOLN'S  PERSONALITY:  AN  ENGLISH  STUDY 


BY  T.  P.  O’CONNOR,  M.P. 


Hamlet  without  the  irresolution  is 
the  term  I dared  once  to  apply  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
a perfect  analogy,  but  it  is  not  far  from 
it.  In  Lincoln,  as  in  Hamlet,  there  is 
the  same  conflict  between  the  man  and 
the  conditions  which  he  had  to  face;  to 
Lincoln  as  much  as  to  Hamlet  the 
world  was  out  of  joint;  and  though 
Lincoln  sought  for  and  was  overjoyed 
to  get  the  Presidency,  he  often  lamen 
ted  the  cursed  fate  that  gave  him  the 
task  of  setting  the  tragic  world  right. 
In  Lincoln,  as  in  Hamlet,  there  is  the 
sharp  contrast  of  different  qualities;  of 
pity  and  of  a sense  of  the  necessary 
ruthlessness  of  a great  duty;  of  selL 
doubt  and  of  self-confidence;  above  all, 
an  ever-brooding  melancholy  that 
sickbed  o’er  even  the  most  joyous  or 
triumphant  hours.  For  at  bottom  Lin- 
coln was  always  sad.  All  his  intimates 
knew  it  — Herndon,  the  law  partner, 
who  has  given  us  the  best  biography  of 
Lincoln,  describes  him  as  seated  in  their 
office,  silent  and  isolated,  with  melan- 
choly ‘dripping’  from  him.  It  was 
partly  temperament ; but  i t was  temper- 
ament influenced  by  environment;  and, 
above  all,  and  in  the  later  and  saddest 
days,  by  the  environment  of  his  un- 
happy home. 

The  ancestry  of  Lincoln  is  not  quite 
certain.  Like  everything  else  in  the 
life  of  a central  figure  in  a terrible 
struggle,  even  his  ancestry  has  become 
the  battleground  of  love  and  hate.  The 
Southerners,  among  whom  he  was  born, 
always  contended  that  he  was  himself 
illegitimate,  that  his  father  was  not  the 
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shiftless,  nomadic,  penniless  carpenter 
and  farmer  who  had  his  occasional 
spree  and  could  scarcely  read  or  write, 
but  a Virginian  squire  in  whose  house 
Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  had  spent  part  of  her  youth. 
Lincoln  himself  is  quoted  by  one  of  his 
intimates  as  so  far  acknowledging  this 
part  of  the  story  as  to  say  that  Nancy 
Hanks,  his  mother,  was  herself  illegiti- 
mate, and  came  from  the  genteel  stock 
of  the  Southern  aristocracy;  and,  in- 
deed, in  a conversation,  when  he  de- 
parted from  his  usual  reticence  with 
regard  to  his  origin  and  early  days, 
Lincoln  refers  to  this  mixture  of  blood 
as  the  secret  source  of  some  of  his 
powers. 

Whether  Thomas  Lincoln  was  his 
father  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
from  his  mother  that  Lincoln  derived 
most  of  his  qualities.  She  was  a pretty, 
fragile  woman,  looking  delicate  enough 
to  be  consumptive;  amiable  and  usually 
cheerful,  but  often  swept  by  melan- 
choly, and  evidently  of  the  neurotic 
temperament  that  lends  itself  to  re- 
ligion in  its  hysterical  forms.  She  and 
her  sisters  used  to  take  part  in  the  re- 
vival services  which  help  to  lighten 
sometimes  the  monotony  of  life  among 
the  very  poor  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Kentucky.  There  is  a description  ex- 
tant of  one  of  these  revival  services 
which,  in  its  mixture  of  wild,  religious 
shouts  and  dances,  suggesting  both  the 
Dervish  and  the  tango,  wound  up  in 
floods  of  tears  and  ardent  embraces 
that  make  it  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  an  orgie.  This  is  the  kind  of 
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parent  from  whom  you  might  expect  a 
son  with  the  dramatic  possibilities  that 
make  the  orator  and  the  prophet  rather 
than  from  the  good-natured,  thriftless, 
careless,  and  bibulous  father  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  was. 

Nancy  Hanks  died  young;  and 
Abraham  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a step- 
mother — an  excellent  woman.,  how- 
ever, of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  the 
greatest  affection.  He  had  a very  hard 
childhood  and  boyhood;  so  hard  that 
it  was  difficult  ever  to  get  him  to  speak 
of  it  in  after  life.  From  his  father  he 
did  certainly  inherit  one  defect;  he  was 
a poor  money-maker;  every  attempt 
he  made  to  gain  fortune  failed ; he  was 
poor  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Perhaps  also  there  were  so  many  things 
humiliating  in  these  early  experiences 
that  Lincoln  was  pained  by  their  recall ; 
a,s  Charles  Dickens  was  when  he  told 
the  story  of  his  boyhood  in  a blacking 
factory.  Anyhow,  Lincoln  as  a child 
had  to  take  part  in  two  flittings,  all 
under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  the 
work  of  migration  had  to  be  done  on 
foot  — the  wagons  were  required  for 
the  scanty  furniture.  Lincoln  was 
urged  by  his  father  to  learn  his  own 
trade  of  carpenter,  but  he  preferred  the 
odd  and  the  ready  job  of  the  unskilled 
laborer,  and  his  first  money  was  earned 
in  splitting  log  rails;  he  had  had  to 
learn  that  art  to  help  in  building  the 
log  cabin  in  which  he  and  his  found 
refuge. 

He  tried  a good  many  things : he  was 
for  a while  a shopkeeper,  and  the  fact 
that  liquor  was  among  the  things  that 
he  sold  was  used  against  him  in  his 
fight  with  his  greatest  rival,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  The  reply  of  Lincoln  was 
that  the  customer  had  more  acquaint- 
ance with  the  liquor  than  the  seller. 
Douglas  was  well  known  to  be  addicted 
to  the  bottle.  For  a while,  Lincoln  was 
a surveyor;  for  a while  a postmaster. 
But  undoubtedly  his  failure  in  most  of 


the  odd  jobs  he  undertook  was  due  to 
that  incurable  hatred  of  manual  labor 
which  is  instinctive  in  a man  who  is 
conscious  of  great  intellectual  possi- 
bilities. All  the  employers  of  young 
Lincoln  complained  of  his  listlessness 
in  manual  work.  ‘He  worked  for  me,  ’ 
said  one  of  these  employers,  ‘but  was 
always  reading  and  thinking.  I used  to 
get  mad  at  him  for  it.  I say  he  was 
awful  lazy.  He  would  laugh  and  talk, 
crack  his  jokes,  and  tell  stories  all  the 
time;  did  n’t  love  work  half  as  much  as 
his  play.  He  said  to  me  one  day  that 
his  father  taught  him  to  work,  but  he 
never  could  teach  him  to  like  it.’ 
His  record  as  a shopkeeper  is  equally 
poor.  Always  hungry  for  knowledge 
and  for  books,  he  forgot  everything 
else  but  them,  with  the  result  that  the 
intending  customer  at  Abraham’s  shop 
found  that  the  owner  ‘would  stretch 
out  at  his  full  length  on  the  counter, 
his  head  propped  upon  a stack  of  calico 
prints;  or  he  would  steal  away  to  the 
shade  of  some  inviting  tree  and  there 
spend  hours  at  a time  in  a determined 
effort  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  arbitrary 
rule’;  ‘the  arbitrary  rule,’  it  should  be 
explained,  was  contained  in  ‘Kirk- 
man’s  Grammar,’  a book  Lincoln  was 
laboriously  attempting  to  master. 

Everywhere  he  goes  in  these  early 
days  you  find  the  same  traces.  One 
feature  stands  out  in  all  these  stories: 
his  extraordinary  power  of  attracting 
attention  by  his  tongue.  He  was  the 
hero  of  another  store  before  he  took 
one  of  his  own  — the  store  was  the 
local  forum  — and  one  who  saw  Lin- 
coln in  those  days  says,  ‘His  jokes  and 
stories  were  so  odd,  original,  and  witty, 
all  the  people  in  the  town  would  gather 
round  him.  He  would  keep  them  till 
midnight.  Abe  was  a good  talker,  a 
good  reader,  and  a kind  of  newsboy.’ 
Finally,  on  this  point  — it  is  one  of  the 
clues  to  his  character  and  career  — 
Lincoln  was  conscious,  dimly  perhaps, 
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but  conscious,  of  these  extraordinary 
gifts  of  his  even  when  he  was  little  more 
than  a child.  While  still  a poor  laborer 
in  the  fields  ‘he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  mount  the  nearest  stump 
and  practice  on  his  fellow  laborers.  The 
latter  would  flock  round  him,  and 
active  operations  would  cease  when  he 
began.’ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  man, 
who,  when  he  came  to  Washington, 
was  regarded  as  a mere  illiterate, 
thrown  up  by  the  eccentricities  and 
follies  of  democratic  institutions,  had 
in  reality  been  graduating  from  almost 
his  earliest  hours  in  the  very  arts  by 
which  democracies  are  ruled.  Another 
factor  in  this  training  of  Lincoln  must 
also  be  noticed  by  those  who  want  to 
draw  a real  picture  of  the  man,  and 
not  a plaster  of  Paris  caricature  of 
saintly,  impossible,  and  perhaps  odious 
virtue.  Lincoln  was  brought  up  in  a 
community  of  rough  men;  physical 
strength  and  physical  contests  were  an 
essential  part  of  their  amusement , and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  six  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  tremendously  muscular,  was 
often  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes  of 
muscular  competition.  One  of  Lin- 
coln’s earliest  admirers  used  to  boast 
that  he  ‘could  outrun,  whip,  or  throw 
down  any  man  in  Sangamon  county’; 
it  was  the  country  where  Lincoln  was 
then  living.  There  was  a quarter  in 
Lincoln’s  town  at  the  time  where  the 
boys  were  especially  turbulent;  it  was 
called  Clary’s  grove,  and  when  Clary’s 
grove  heard  there  was  a bet  on  Lincoln 
as  a champion  against  anybody  that 
Clary’s  grove  could  put  forward,  there 
was  an  inevitable  acceptance  of  the 
challenge;  and  a match  was  arranged 
between  Lincoln  and  Jack  Armstrong, 
whom  Clary’s  grove  chose  as  its  champ- 
ion ; here  is  a contemporary  record : 

All  New  Salem  adjourned  to  the  scene  of  the 
wrestle.  Money,  whiskey,  knives,  and  all  manner 
of  property  were  staked  on  the  result.  Everyone 


knows  how  it  ended;  how  at  last  the  tall  and 
angular  rail  splitter,  enraged  at  the  suspicion  of 
foul  tactics,  and  profiting  by  his  height  and  the 
length  of  his  arm,  fairly  lifted  the  great  bully  by 
the  throat  and  shook  him  like  a rat. 

The  end  of  the  story,  as  told  by  this 
primitive  writer,  is  delightful:  ‘Now  by 
this  he  established  himself  solidly  in 
the  esteem  of  New  Salem,  and  secured 
the  respectful  admiration  and  friend- 
ship of  the  very  ‘man  whom  he  so 
thoroughly  vanquished.’ 

One  other  habit  Lincoln  inherited 
from  these  rough  surroundings,  and 
that  was  a certain  tendency,  like  that 
of  all  most  great  humorists — for  Lin- 
coln was  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
humorists  — to  what  may  be  called  the 
Rabelaisian.  There  is  in  public  America 
an  almost  more  groveling  attitude  of 
submission  to  Mrs.  Grundy  than  even 
in  England.  In  private  there,  as  here, 
in  the  smoke  room  as  apart  from  the 
drawing  room,  people  speak  with  more 
plainness  and  more  sincerity,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  only  in  private  conver- 
sation that  you  are  regaled  with  some 
specimens  of  Lincoln’s  wit  of  this  kind. 
The  stories  are  no  more  nasty  than  the 
roisterings  of  Falstaff’s  speech;  they 
are  always  to  the  point,  and  they  never 
offend  any  taste  but  that  of  the  nice 
man  with  nasty  ideas . Some  of  his  biog- 
raphers of  the  period  say  things  too 
precious  to  ignore,  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
A.  T.  Ellis,  who  accompanied  Lincoln 
in  some  of  his  early  electioneering  for 
small  places  in  his  own  district.  This 
description,  by  the  way,  is  given  to  a 
canvass  in  that  very  tempestuous 
Clary’s  grove,  where  Lincoln  had  found 
his  opponent  in  an  encounter  just 
described. 

‘He  told,’  writes  Ellis,  ‘several  an- 
ecdotes, and  applied  them,  as  I thought, 
very  well.  He  also  told  the  boys 
several  stories  which  drew  them  after 
him.  I remember  them,’  adds  the  de- 
corous Ellis,  ‘ but  modesty  and  my  ven- 
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eration  for  his  memory  forbid  me  to  re- 
late them.’  A wiser  comment  is  made 
by  Lincoln’s  best  biographer,  Herndon : 
‘His  story  telling  propensity  and  the 
striking  fitness  of  his  yarns  — many  of 
them  of  the  bar-room  order  — in  illus- 
trating public  questions  was  really  one 
of  the  secrets  of  his  popularity  and 
strength.’ 

And  now  I come  to  the  most  import- 
ant fact  in  the  inner  lives  of  most  men, 
and  of  Lincoln  as  much  almost  as  any 
man,  namely,  his  attitude  to  women. 
He  was  always  intensely  sensible  to 
their  attractions  — intense  sensibility 
to  everything  around  him  was,  indeed, 
part  of  that  outfit  of  Lincoln  which 
made  him  so  potent  an  influence  on 
others.  But  again  this  sensitiveness 
was  concealed  by  the  torturing  shyness 
with  which  youth,  and  youth  most  sen- 
sitive to  women,  veils  itself.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  poor  Lincoln,  when  a 
youth,  should  be  shy  with  women,  for 
everything  about  him  for  some  years 
revealed  the  black  and  sordid  poverty 
in  which  he  then  had  his  being.  ‘He 
always  disliked  to  wait  on  the  ladies,’ 
says  our  precious  Ellis,  already  quoted, 
and  now  describing  Lincoln  in  his  short 
career  as  a shopkeeper,  ‘preferring  to 
wait,  he  said,  on  the  men  and  the  boys.’ 
A partial  explanation  is  immediately 
given.  ‘He  wore  flax  and  tow  linen 
pantaloons  — I thought  above  five 
inches  too  short  in  the  legs  — and  fre- 
quently had  but  one  suspender,  no  vest 
or  coat.  He  wore  a calico  shirt  such  as 
he  had  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  coarse 
brogans  (tan  color),  blue  yarn  socks, 
and  straw  hat,  old  style  and  without  a 
band.’  No  wonder  Lincoln  ‘disliked  to 
wait  on  the  ladies.’ 

But  social  life  is  always  rich  in 
America,  and  Lincoln  could  not  escape, 
however  shy  he  was,  all  intercourse 
with  the  young  girls  around  him.  Like 
every  American,  in  spite  of  his  gawki- 
ness, he  could  dance;  every  American 


is  instinctively  and  from  childhood  a 
dancer,  as  truly  as  every  Spaniard ; and 
when  he  got  over  his  shyness  and 
ceased  to  be  tongue-tied,  Lincoln’s 
beautiful  speech  could  influence  wom- 
en as  it  did  men.  And  one  of  the  wom- 
en whom  Lincoln  met  at  this  period 
of  his  life  was  destined  to  exercise  over 
him  a permanent  and  a tragic  influence. 
Lincoln  was  a boarder  in  the  inn  of 
James  Rutledge;  Rutledge  had  among 
his  nine  children  a daughter  named 
Anne  Rutledge;  Anne  Rutledge  has 
come  to  fill  almost  as  great  a space  in 
the  bibliography  of  Lincoln  literature 
as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  ours.  Pos- 
sibly she  is  idealized  — Lincoln  him- 
self would  idealize  any  woman  he  loved 
— but  there  remains  of  her  a portrait 
of  a pretty  girl,  with  auburn  hair,  blue 
eyes,  fair  complexion,  slight  in  figure; 
above  all,  sweet  in  expression,  and  so 
amiable  and  gentle  that  she  had  the 
love  of  everybody.  One  narrator  de- 
scribes her  disposition,  indeed,  as 
‘sweet  and  angelic.’ 

The  propinquity,  as  will  be  seen,  of 
dwelling  in  the  same  house  broke  down 
the  bars  to  acquaintance  which  other- 
wise might  have  stood  between  Lincoln 
and  the  shy  girl  whom  he  loved.  But 
there  were  obstacles  to  a union,  which 
might  have  transformed  the  whole 
career  of  Lincoln.  When  Lincoln  de- 
clared his  love  he  found  that  his  suit 
had  been  anticipated,  and  that  Anne 
Rutledge  already  loved,  and,  what 
was  worse,  was  already  engaged  to 
another  man.  The  other  man’s  love 
must  have  been  of  a very  different  char- 
acter from  that  of  Lincoln — women 
do  make  these  mistakes  between  the 
glitter  and  the  gold  of  man’s  wooings 
and  characters, — for  he  had  not  only 
left  the  district,  — in  search  of  fortune 
elsewhere, — but  had  neglected  even  to 
answer  the  love  letters  that  came  from 
the  girl  he  had  left  behind.  Lincoln 
then  felt  justified  in  pressing  his  suit  on 
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the  apparently  deserted  girl,  and  she  is 
said  to  have  ultimately  listened  to  him. 
But  she  was,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  victim  in  this  old  and  ever  new 
story  of  the  triangle;  her  health  was 
always  delicate,  and  she  is  supposed  to 
have  become  more  delicate  in  the  tor- 
turing conflict  between  the  lover  that 
was  absent  and  the  lover  that  was  near. 
Anyhow,  she  was  attacked  by  consump- 
tion; she  saw  Lincoln  as  she  was  dying 
— the  tall,  gaunt,  heartbroken  man 
stood  by  her  bedside  alone. 

He  used  to  say  himself  when  he 
looked  at  her  grave,  ‘My  heart  is 
buried  there’;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Anne  Rutledge’s  death  produced 
on  him  not  only  a profound  effect  at  the 
moment,  but  ever  afterward.  There 
were  reasons  in  his  subsequent  life,  and, 
above  all,  in  his  subsequent  marriage, 
which  sent  him  inevitably  to  such  com- 
parisons as  many  men  often  make  be- 
tween what  is  and  what  might  have 
been  in  the  hours  of  mournful  retro- 
spect of  the  different  episodes  in  their 
sentimental  education  — as  Byron  did, 
for  instance,  when  he  recalled  Mary 
Chaworth  after  his  unhappy  marriage 
with  Miss  Milbanke;  as  Shakespeare 
perchance  did  when  Anne  Hathaway 
and  he  had  ended  the  inauspicious 
prose  of  their  married  existence;  as 
Mrs.  Carlyle  did  when  she  sat  opposite 
the  grim  and  mournful  figure  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  thought  of  Irving. 

Anyhow,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intensity  of  Lincoln’s  grief  when  Anne 
Rutledge  died.  Herndon  tells  the  story 
well  in  words,  a few  of  which  I will 
quote : 

When  he  returned  from  the  visit  to  the  grave 
of  Miss  Rutledge,  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  who  relates  that  his  face  showed  signs  of 
not  little  mental  agony.  ‘ He  was  very  much  dis- 
tressed,’ is  the  language  of  this  friend,  ‘and  I was 
not  surprised  when  it  was  rumored  subsequently 
that  his  reason  was  in  danger.’  One  of  Miss  Rut- 
ledge’s brothers  says:  ‘The  effect  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s mind  was  terrible.  He  became  plunged  in 


despair.  . . . His  extraordinary  emotions  were 
regarded  as  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
tenderest  relations  between  himself  and  the  de- 
ceased.’ The  truth  is,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  strangely 
wrought  up  over  the  sad  ending  of  the  affair.  He 
had  fits  of  great  mental  depression,  and  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  river  and  into  the  woods 
woefully  abstracted,  at  times  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. If,  when  we  read  what  the  many  credible 
persons  who  knew  him  at  the  time  tell  us,  we  do 
not  conclude  that  he  was  deranged,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  he  walked  on  the  sharp  and  narrow  line 
which  divides  sanity  from  insanity.  To  one 
friend  he  complained  that  the  thought  ‘that  the 
snows  and  rains  fall  upon  her  grave  filled  him 
with  indescribable  grief.’ 

He  was  watched  with  special  vigilance  during 
damp,  stormy  days,  under  the  belief  that  dark 
and  gloomy  weather  might  produce  such  a de- 
pression of  spirits  as  to  induce  him  to  take  his 
own  life.  His  condition  finally  became  so  alarm- 
ing that  his  friends  consulted  together  and  sent 
him  to  the  house  of  a kind  friend,  Bowling 
Greene,  who  lived  in  a secluded  spot  hidden  by 
the  hills,  a mile  south  of  town.  Here  he  remained 
some  weeks  under  the  care  and  ever-watchful 
eye  of  this  noble  friend,  who  gradually  brought 
him  back  to  reason,  or,  at  least,  a realization  of 
his  true  condition.  In  the  years  that  followed 
Mr.  Lincoln  never  forgot  the  kindness  of  Greene 
through  those  weeks  of  suffering  and  peril. 

Such  was  the  sentimental  past  of 
Lincoln  when  he  met  the  woman  whom 
he  was  destined  to  marry.  By  this  time 
he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Spring- 
field,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
He  had  become  familiar  with  the  to\Vn 
when  he  had  been  elected  as  member 
of  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois, 
which  met  there  and  meets  there  still. 
By  this  time  Lincoln  had  finally  found 
his  real  vocation  by  becoming  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bar.  The  methods  by  which 
he  attained  to  this  great  rise  from  his 
position  as  a shiftless  laborer  and  an 
unsuccessful  shopkeeper  were  hard,  al- 
most terrible.  He  had  received  no  regu- 
lar education,  there  was  no  library, 
there  was  probably  no  regular  book 
store  in  the  remote  and  thinly  popu- 
lated regions  in  which  he  had  passed 
his  youth.  The  books  he  did  read  he 
had  picked  up  or  been  presented  with; 
he  devoured  them  just  as  Robert 
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Burns  did  the  books  picked  up  in 
somewhat  the  same  way;  and  light  to 
study  was  so  costly  to  one  so  poor  that 
Lincoln  often  had  to  read  under  the 
fitful  blaze  of  shavings  and  bits  of 
wood  saved  from  the  rail  splitting.  But 
his  wondrous  mind  — wax  to  receive, 
marble  to  retain  — had  enabled  him  to 
grasp  the  underlying  principles  of 
Blackstone  and  the  other  classics  with 
promptitude  and  complete  absorption ; 
no  man  who  ever  lived  could  get  hold 
of  a fundamental  principle  with  such 
thorough  mastery  as  Lincoln;  it  was 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  power  of  his 
oratory  and  of  the  inflexibility  and  suc- 
cess of  his  policy  when  he  came  to  a re- 
sponsible position.  But  when  Lincoln 
came  to  Springfield,  the  learning  that 
was  in  his  head  was  his  only  equip- 
ment. He  rode  into  the  town  on  a bor- 
rowed horse;  he  had  a single  bedstead 
got  from  the  only  cabinet  maker  in  his 
village.  The  rest  of  the  story  I had  bet- 
ter tell  in  the  words  of  Speed,  one  of  his 
closest  and  best  friends  — Speed  runs 
throughout  nearly  all  the  career  of 
Lincoln  after  his  migration  to  Spring- 
field. 

He  came  into  my  store,  set  his  saddlebags  on 
the  counter,  and  inquired  what  the  furniture  for 
a single  bedstead  would  cost.  I took  slate  and 
pencil,  made  a calculation,  and  found  the  sum  for 
furniture  complete  would  amount  to  seventeen 
dollars  in  all.  Said  he,  ‘It  is  probably  cheap 
enough,  but  I want  to  say,  cheap  as  it  is,  I have 
not  the  money  to  pay.  But  if  you  will  credit  me 
until  Christmas,  and  my  experiment  here  as  a 
lawyer  is  a success,  I will  pay  you  then.  If  I fail 
in  that  I will  probably  never  pay  you  at  all.’  The 
tone  of  his  voice  was  so  melancholy  that  I felt  for 
him.  I looked  up  at  him,  and  I thought  then,  as  I 
think  now,  that  I never  saw  so  gloomy  and  mel- 
ancholy a face  in  my  life.  I said  to  him,  ‘So 
small  a debt  seems  to  affect  you  so  deeply,  I 
think  I can  suggest  a plan  by  which  you  will  be 
able  to  attain  your  end  and  without  incurring 
any  debt.  I have  a very  large  room,  and  a very 
large  double  bed  in  it,  which  you  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  share  with  me  if  you  choose.’  * Where 
is  your  room?’  he  asked.  ‘Upstairs,’  said  I, 
pointing  to  the  stairs  leading  from  the  store  to 
my  room.  Without  saying  a word  he  took  his 


saddlebags  on  his  arm,  went  upstairs,  set  them 
down  on  the  floor,  came  back  again,  and  with  a 
face  beaming  with  pleasure  and  smiles,  ex- 
claimed, ‘Well,  Speed,  I am  moved.’ 

This  was  the  position  of  Lincoln  at 
the  time  when  Mary  Todd  burst  upon 
Springfield  and  upon  Lincoln  in  all  the 
effulgence  of  her  birth,  her  education, 
and  her  powers  of  fascination. 

Effulgence  is  not  an  exaggerated 
word  to  apply  to  Mary  Todd  as  she 
appeared  on  the  horizon  of  Springfield 
life.  It  was  a new  town  of  new  people, 
and  Mary  Todd  came  from  the  aristo- 
cratic circles  of  the  aristocratic  South. 
She  made  high  claims  — as  was  then 
and  still  is  the  habit  of  her  country 
people  — to  ancient  ancestry.  Her 
line  went  back,  she  said,  in  regular 
family  tree,  to  the  sixteenth  century; 
her  ancestors  had  been  generals  in  the 
great  revolutionary  war  and  in  the  first 
Indian  war,  and  others  had  held  high 
office  in  the  Legislature,  in  banks,  and 
in  the  army.  But  what  was  perhaps 
even  more  impressive  was  that,  in  the 
limitations  of  education  in  this  new 
town,  Mary  Todd  had  almost  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a young  lady  that 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  ancient  cul- 
ture of  Europe;  she  might  have  come 
straight  from  Paris  instead  of  Ken- 
tucky. Here  is  her  own  account  of  her 
education  — one  can  read  many  things 
between  the  lines: 

I was  educated  by  Madame  Mantelli,  a lady 
who  lived  opposite  Mr.  Clay’s,  and  who  was  an 
accomplished  French  scholar.  Our  conversation 
at  school  was  carried  on  entirely  in  French  — in 
fact,  we  were  allowed  to  speak  nothing  else.  I 
finished  my  education  at  Mrs.  Ward’s  academy, 
an  institution  to  which  many  people  from  the 
North  sent  their  daughters. 

And  Lincoln  was  the  son  of  the  poor 
shiftless  carpenter  Thomas  Lincoln,  and 
of  Nancy  Hanks!  In  addition,  Lincoln 
had  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  social 
conversation;  he  was  still  frightfully 
shy;  and  he  was  shyer  than  ever  when 
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he  came  in  contact  with  this  cultured 
and  self-confident  product  of  the 
Southern  aristocracy.  Here  is  a de- 
scription of  the  two  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  already  probably 
sounding  their  souls,  and  on  the  brink 
of  the  declaration  that  was  to  tie  them 
for  ever  together: 

Mary  invariably  led  the  conversation  (her 
sister  is  writing).  Mr.  Lincoln  would  sit  at  her 
side  and  listen.  He  scarcely  said  a word,  but 
gazed  on  her  as  if  irresistibly  drawn  toward  her 
by  some  superior  and  unseen  power.  He  could 
not  maintain  himself  in  a continued  conversation 
with  a lady  reared  as  Mary  was.  He  was  not  then 
educated  and  equipped  mentally  to  make  himself 
interesting  and  attractive  to  the  ladies. 

And  this  tongue-tied  and  petrified 
admirer  is  the  man  who  delivered  the 
Gettysburg  speech — one  of  the  highest 
flights  of  oratory  in  the  whole  history 
of  oratory!  How  little  lovers  know  of 
each  other  before  — as  often  happens 
— they  know  too  much  of  each  other! 
I saw  a photograph  of  Mary  Todd  in 
Lincoln’s  house  in  Springfield  during 
one  of  my  visits  to  the  town  in  1918. 
The  lady  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
house,  in  reply  to  some  observations  of 
mine,  said  that  she  was  what  might  be 
called  a ‘chunky’  woman.  I thought  I 
detected  a certain  acidity  in  the  obser- 
vation, but  I may  have  been  wrong.  I 
noticed  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in  a de- 
collete dress,  which  revealed  her  fine 
shoulders  and  bust.  The  description  I 
will  quote  from  Herndon  fits  in  with 
my  own  impressions  of  what  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  like  in  the  flesh:  ‘She  was  of 
average  height,  weighing  when  I first 
saw  her  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds.  She  was  rather  compactly 
built  and  had  a well-rounded  face,  rich 
dark  brown  hair,  and  bluish-grey  eyes. 
In  her  bearing  she  was  proud,  but  hand- 
some and  vivacious.’ 

But  what  was  behind  this  exterior? 
Herndon  lifts  the  veil  a little  in  a pass- 
age which  follows  that  I have  just 
quoted.  He  first  dwells  on  that  efful- 


gent education  of  hers,  which  had  set 
Springfield  in  a flame  of  admiration, 
dwelling  especially  on  the  central  fact 
in  this  radiant  glory  that  she  was  ‘a 
good  conversationalist,  using  with 
equal  fluency  the  French  and  English 
languages.’  But  then  comes  the  lifting 
of  the  veil.  ‘Ordinarily  she  was  affable 
and  even  charming  in  her  manners;  but 
when  offended  or  antagonized  her 
agreeable  qualities  instantly  disap- 
peared beneath  a wave  of  stinging 
satire  or  sarcastic  bitterness,  and  her 
entire  nature  was  submerged.’  And 
poor  Herndon  was  destined  himself  to 
experience  this  changefulness  from 
sweetness  to  fiery  anger  in  the  complex 
lady.  She  and  he  were  dancing  a waltz 
together.  ‘ I fancied,’  says  the  innocent 
Herndon,  ‘I  never  before  danced  with 
a young  lady  who  moved  with  such 
grace  and  ease.’  Then  the  delicious 
story  goes  on: 

A few  moments  later,  as  we  were  promenading 
through  the  hall,  I thought  to  compliment  her 
graceful  dancing  by  telling  her  that,  while  I was 
conscious  of  my  own  awkward  movements,  she 
seemed  to  glide  through  the  waltz  with  the  ease 
of  a serpent.  The  strange  comparison  was  as  un- 
fortunate as  it  was  hideous.  I saw  it  in  an  in- 
stant, but  too  late  to  recall  it.  She  halted  for  a 
moment,  drew  back,  and  her  eyes  flashed  as  she 
retorted,  * Mr.  Herndon,  comparison  to  a serpent 
is  rather  severe  irony,  especially  to  a new-comer.’ 

Two  other  facts  must  be  added  to 
make  up  the  picture.  Mary  Todd  was 
intensely  ambitious.  ‘She  loved  show 
and  power,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  women  I ever  knew,’  says 
her  sister.  ‘ She  used  to  contend,  when 
a girl,  to  her  friends  in  Kentucky  that 
she  was  destined  to  marry  a President. 
I have  heard  her  say  that  myself,  and 
after  mingling  in  society  in  Springfield 
she  repeated  the  seemingly  absurd  and 
idle  boast.’  The  second  fact  is  that,  by 
a strange  coincidence,  among  those 
who  wooed  her  in  Springfield  were  just 
the  two  men  who  afterward  confronted 
each  other  with  almost  equal  chances 
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of  satisfying  her  ambition.  AH  through 
his  career,  as  I have  already  said,  the 
course  of  Lincoln  is  crossed  by  the 
figure  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator 
for  Illinois,  head  of  a great  party,  a 
brilliant  orator  and  a great  party  man- 
ager, of  more  accomplished  manners 
than  poor  Lincoln.  And  now  the  two, 
in  addition  to  all  their  other  rivalries 
that  then  divided  and  were  afterward 
still  more  to  divide  them,  were  rivals  in 
love.  But  Lincoln  had  rivals  every- 
where, for  the  effulgent  Mary  Todd  had 
set  all  the  young  men  of  Springfield 
raving.  ‘She  soon  became  one  of  the 
belles,’  write  Herndon,  ‘leading  the 
young  men  of  the  town  a merry  dance.’ 
She  had  all  the  dexterity  of  her  sex, 
too;  for  she  — I am  quoting  Herndon 
again  — ‘kept  back  all  the  unattrac- 
tive elements  in  her  unfortunate  orga- 
nization’; and  ‘her  trenchant  wit, 
affability,  and  candor  ’ was  all  that  the 
young  aspirants  could  see,  while  the 
elders  were  impressed  ‘by  her  culture 
and  varied  accomplishments.’ 

This  was  the  woman  who  swept  Lin- 
coln off  his  feet  — but  partially.  For 
there  were  indications  to  his  eye,  not 
altogether  blinded  by  love,  of  ‘ the  un- 
attractive elements  in  her  unfortunate 
organization’;  and  there  were  within 
his  inner  mind  some  ugly  warnings,  the 
croakings  of  which  he  could  not  alto- 
gether silence.  The  result  was  one  of 
those  painful  struggles  which  so  many 
men  and  so  many  women  pass  through 
before,  doubting,  fearing,  haunted, 
they  enter  on  that  terrible  intimacy  of 
marriage,  in  which  to  people  of  sensi- 
tive temperaments  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive between  the  bliss  of  an  earthly 
Heaven  or  the  tortures  of  an  earthly 
Inferno.  One  can  see  the  struggle  in  all 
its  phases,  especially  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  period, 
and  in  their  subsequent  history.  The 
debate  in  Lincoln’s  mind  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  story  that  the 


flirtation  between  Mary  Todd  and 
Douglas  had  reached  the  ‘desperate’ 
point;  that  if  Mary  Todd  could  be  said 
to  have  ever  really  loved  anybody, 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
Douglas.  The  flirtation  had  been 
ended  abruptly,  probably  in  an  out- 
burst of  temper  between  two  impetu- 
ous and  irascible  people;  but  it  had 
taken  place;  and  it  had  taken  place  — 
this  was  the  desperate  part  of  the  busi- 
ness — - while  Mary  Todd  was  engaged 
to  Lincoln.  Lincoln  at  last  listened  to 
the  warning  voices  of  his  heart,  and  one 
night  entered  the  store  of  his  good 
friend  Speed.  A strange  scene  followed. 
I quote  Speed: 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mary  Todd,  and 
in  it  he  made  a plain  statement  of  his  feelings, 
telling  her  that  he  had  thought  the  matter  over 
calmly  and  with  great  deliberation,  and  now  felt 
that  he  did  not  love  her  sufficiently  to  warrant 
her  in  marrying  him.  This  letter  he  desired  me 
to  deliver.  Upon  my  declining  to  do  so  he 
threatened  to  entrust  it  to  some  other  person’s 
hands.  I reminded  him  that  the  moment  he 
placed  the  letter  in  Miss  Todd’s  hand  she  would 
have  the  advantage  over  him.  ‘Words  are  for- 
gotten,’ I said,  ‘misunderstood,  unnoticed  in  a 
private  conversation,  but  once  you  put  your 
words  in  writing  they  stand  a living  and  eternal 
monument  against  you.’  Thereupon  I threw  the 
unfortunate  letter  into  the  fire.  ‘Now,’  I con- 
tinued, ‘if  you  have  the  courage  of  manhood,  go 
and  see  Mary  yourself ; tell  her,  if  you  do  not  love 
her,  the  facts,  and  that  you  will  not  marry  her. 
Be  careful  not  to  say  too  much,  and  then  leave  at 
your  earliest  opportunity.’  Thus  admonished, 
he  buttoned  his  coat,  and  with  a rather  deter- 
mined look  started  out  to  perform  the  serious 
duty  for  which  I had  just  given  him  explicit 
directions. 

Speed,  like  the  good  fellow  he  was, 
‘under  pretence  of  wanting  to  read,’ 
did  not  go  to  bed  on  that  fateful  night; 
he  ‘was  waiting  for  Lincoln’s  return.’ 
The  sequel  follows  the  traditional  and 
almost  inevitable  lines;  I again  quote 
Speed : 

Ten  o’clock  passed,  and  still  the  interview 
with  Miss  Todd  had  not  ended.  At  length, 
shortly  after  eleven,  he  came  stalking  in.  Speed 
was  satisfied,  from  the  length  of  Lincoln’s  stay. 
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that  his  directions  had  not  been  followed.  ‘ Well, 
old  fellow,  did  you  do  as  I told  you  and  as  you 
promised? ' were  Speed’s  first  words.  ‘ Yes,  I did,  ’ 
responded  Lincoln,  thoughtfully,  ‘and  when  I 
told  Mary  I did  not  love  her  she  burst  into  tears 
and  almost  springing  from  her  chair,  and  wring- 
ing her  hands  as  if  in  agony,  said  something  about 
the  deceiver  being  himself  deceived.’  Then  he 
stopped.  ‘What  else  did  you  say?’  inquired 
Speed,  drawing  the  facts  from  him.  ‘To  tell  the 
truth,  it  was  too  much  for  me.  I found  the  tears 
trickling  down  my  own  cheeks.  I caught  her  in 
my  arms  and  kissed  her.’  ‘And  that’s  how  you 
broke  the  engagement,’  sneered  Speed.  ‘ You  not 
only  acted  the  fool,  but  your  conduct  was  tanta- 
mount to  renewal  of  the  engagement,  and  in 
decency  you  cannot  back  down  now.’  ‘Well,’ 
drawled  Lincoln,  ‘if  I am  in  again,  so  be  it.  It’s 
done,  and  I shall  abide  by  it.’ 

The  scene,  is  characteristic  of  Lin- 
coln; he  was  so  tender-hearted,  especi- 
ally with  women,  and  also  with  ani- 
mals, that  he  could  never  resist  any 
appeal  from  them;  indeed,  throughout 
his  life  this  great,  lanky  giant  had  the 
sensibility  of  a very  gentle  woman.  He 
took  a long  journey  once  in  difficult 
circumstances  to  rescue  a dog;  he  sur- 
rendered his  good  horse  for  a poor  one 
to  enable  a friend  to  get  more  rapidly 
to  a country  town  where  a piece  of  land 
he  wanted  was  for  sale;  he  often  tor- 
tured Stanton,  his  grim  Secretary  of 
War,  by  appeals  for  mercy  to  deserters, 
because  the  mother  had  come  to  ap- 
peal to  him  for  her  boy.  It  was  this 
tender-heartedness  that  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  resist  the  tears  of 
Mary  Todd,  tears  that  may  have  had 
other  origins  than  merely  Lincoln’s 
drawing  back.  Possibly  they  were  for 
that  other  externally  and  superficially 
more  attractive  man.  Who  can  tell  the 
origin  of  our  emotions?  There  was  no 
drawing  back,  but  when  the  day  came 
for  the  marriage  Lincoln  saw  the  abyss 
before  him,  and  a strange  thing  hap- 
pened. The  story  is  doubted  — every- 
thing is  doubted  about  Lincoln  which 
departs  from  the  false  and  artificial 
portraits  that  stupid  people  insist  on 
drawing  of  him;  but  my  belief  is  that 


the  story  is  true.  It  is  in  the  biography 
of  Herndon,  who  was  his  partner.  It 
was  confirmed  to  me  by  word  of  mouth 
by  Ward  Lamon,  who  was  a friend  of 
mine;  he  also  had  been  a partner  of 
Lincoln,  and  had  been  by  his  side  to 
protect  him  from  assassins,  as  his  mar- 
shal in  Washington  City.  Here  is  the 
stor^  as  told  by  Herndon: 

The  time  fixed  for  the  marriage  was  the  first 
day  in  January,  1841.  Careful  preparations  for 
the  happy  occasion  were  made  at  the  Edwards’s 
mansion.  The  house  underwent  the  customary 
renovation,  the  furniture  was  properly  arranged, 
the  rooms  neatly  decorated,  the  supper  prepared, 
and  the  guests  invited.  The  latter  assembled  on 
the  evening  in  question,  and  awaited  in  expect- 
ant pleasure  the  interesting  ceremony  of  the 
marriage.  The  bride,  bedecked  in  veil  and  silken 
gown,  and  nervously  toying  with  the  flowers  in 
her  hair,  sat  in  the  adjoining  room.  Nothing  was 
lacking  but  the  groom.  For  some  strange  reason 
he  had  been  delayed.  An  hour  passed,  and  the 
guests,  as  well  as  the  bride,  were  becoming  rest- 
less. But  they  were  all  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Another  hour  passed,  messengers  were 
sent  out  over  town,  and  each  returning  with  the 
same  report,  it  became  apparent  that  Lincoln, 
the  principal  in  this  little  drama,  had  purposely 
failed  to  appear!  The  bride,  in  grief,  disappeared 
to  her  room;  the  wedding  supper  was  left  un- 
touched; the  guests  quietly  and  wonderingly 
withdrew,  the  lights  in  the  Edwards’s  mansion 
were  blown  out,  and  darkness  settled  over  all  for 
the  night.  What  the  feelings  of  a lady  as  sensi- 
tive, passionate,  and  proud  as  Miss  Todd  were 
we  can  only  imagine  — no  one  can  ever  describe 
them. 

Lincoln  was  not  found  till  the  next 
morning  by  his  distracted  friends,  and 
when  he  was  found  he  was  ‘restless, 
gloomy,  miserable,  and  desperate.’  I 
quote  Herndon  again:  ‘His  friends, 
Speed  among  the  number,  fearing  a 
tragic  termination,  watched  him  closely 
in  the  rooms  day  and  night.  Knives 
and  razors  and  every  instrument  that 
could  be  used  for  self-destruction  were 
removed  from  his  reach.’  This  part  of 
the  story,  I must  add,  is  contradicted 
by  Miss  Tarbell,  one  of  the  most  recent 
and  one  of  the  best  of  Lincoln’s  biog- 
raphers. However,  the  marriage  did 
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ultimately  take  place,  largely  because 
Lincoln  thought  that  he  had  defiled  his 
honor  in  inflicting  unhappiness  on  a 
loving  woman  by  a breach  of  his  word. 
Herndon  insists  that  Lincoln  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  that  when  asked  on 
the  day  of  the  wedding  where  he  was 
going,  his  answer  was,  ‘To  hell,  I sup- 
pose.’ Thus,  then,  in  order  to  under- 
stand Lincoln’s  history,  especially  his 
private  history,  one  must  always  keep 
in  mind  this  sad  background  of  domes- 
tic unhappiness  which  lay  behind  him 
and  his  public  deeds. 

I pass  to  fiis  professional  life,  and  to 
something  of  his  political  career.  I 
must  be  brief.  He  was  still  very  poor 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  his  only 
way  of  making  a living  was  going  cir- 
cuit. Going  circuit  means  with  us,  in 
our  old  community  and  in  these  mod- 
ern times,  something  like  a pleasant 
excursion;  it  was  very  different  with 
Lincoln  and  the  community  in  which 
he  lived.  The  itinerant  lawyers  usually 
rode  on  horseback;  and  they  took  up 
their  lodgings  in  small,  rough  country 
hotels.  Often  two  of  them  had  to  sleep 
in  the  same  bed.  This  was  especially 
awkward  for  Lincoln,  because  pf  his 
great  height.  ‘In  most  cases,’  writes 
one  of  his  contemporaries  and  com- 
rades, ‘ beds  were  too  short  for  him,  and 
his  feet  would  hang  over  the  footboard, 
thus  exposing  a limited  expanse  of 
shin-bone.  Placing  a candle  on  a chair 
at  the  head  of  the  bed,  he  would  read 
for  hours.  I have  known  him  to  study 
in  this  position  till  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning.’  And  while  his  comrades 
were  reveling  below,  Lincoln  spent 
these  watches  of  the  night  in  reading 
Euclid,  and  mastered  the  six  books 
during  these  stolen  intervals  of  his  cir- 
cuit work.  The  exterior  of  Lincoln  at 
this  period  will  be  a sufficient  indica- 
tion of  his  worldly  circumstances.  Here 
is  a picture  from  one  of  his  fellows  on 
these  journeyings: 


His  hat  was  brown,  faded,  and  the  nap  usually 
worn  or  rubbed  off.  He  wore  a short  cloak,  and 
sometimes  a shawl.  His  coat  and  vest  hung 
loosely  on  his  gaunt  frame,  and  his  trousers  were 
invariably  too  short.  On  circuit  he  carried  in  one 
hand  a faded  green  umbrella,  with  ‘A.  Lincoln’ 
in  large  white  cotton  or  muslin  letters  sewed  on 
the  inside.  The  knob  was  gone  from  the  handle, 
and  when  closed  a piece  of  cord  was  usually  tied 
round  it  in  the  middle,  to  keep  it  from  flying  open. 
In  the  other  hand  he  carried  a literal  carpet  bag, 
in  which  were  stored  the  few  papers  to  be  used  in 
court,  and  underclothing  enough  to  last  until  his 
return  to  Springfield.  He  slept  in  a long,  coarse, 
yellow  flannel  shirt,  which  reached  half-way  be- 
tween his  knees  and  ankles.  It  was  probably  not 
made  to  fit  his  bony  figure  as  completely  as  Beau 
Brummel’s  shirt,  and  hence  we  can  somewhat 
appreciate  the  sensation  of  a young  lawyer,  who 
on  seeing  him  thus  arrayed  for  the  first  time,  ob- 
served afterward  that  ‘he  was  the  ungodliest 
figure  I ever  saw.’ 

One  other  little  touch  to  complete 
the  picture;  it  is  the  story  of  Lincoln’s 
hat: 

The  hat  of  Lincoln  — a silk  plug  — was  an 
extraordinary  receptacle.  It  was  his  desk  and 
his  memorandum  book.  In  it  he  carried  his  bank 
books  and  the  bulk  of  his  letters.  Whenever  in 
his  reading  he  wished  to  preserve  an  idea,  he 
jotted  it  down  on  an  envelope  or  stray  piece  of 
paper,  and  placed  it  inside  the  lining.  After- 
ward, when  the  memorandum  was  needed,  there 
was  only  one  place  to  look  for  it. 

Perhaps  it  will  help  to  complete  the 
picture  of  Lincoln  if  I add  here  some- 
thing more  about  a question  which  — 
as  will  have  been  seen  — often  occu- 
pied his  inner  thoughts,  and  often  led 
to  some  of  his  embarrassment.  When 
he  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  — 
rising  suddenly  out  of  the  obscurity  of 
the  country  lawyer,  of  rough  clothes, 
penniless  pocket,  and  ungainly  appear- 
ance— he  was  invited  to  make  a speech 
at  New  York.  There  are  always  men 
on  the  look-out,  as  the  election  ap- 
proaches, for  the  likely  Presidential 
candidate  — the  men  who  make  what 
they  call  in  America  ‘ Presidential  tim- 
ber ’ — and  there  were  some  such  wise 
men  in  New  York;  and  so  Lincoln  got 
his  first  chance  of  addressing  a meeting 
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in  the  East  and  outside  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  town  and  State  in  the 
Middle  West.  His  clothes  for  the  great 
occasion  were  almost  as  much  of  a con- 
cern to  him  as  his  speech,  and  when  he 
did  appear  he  was  haunted  by  them  all 
through  the  great  utterance  — for  it 
was  a great  utterance,  and  both  his 
own  destinies  and  those  of  his  country 
depended  upon  its  every  word  — and 
he  was  dreadfully  uncomfortable,  for, 
as  one  of  the  chroniclers  relates: 

The  new  suit  of  clothes  which  he  donned  on  his 
arrival  in  New  York  were  ill-fitting  garments, 
and  showed  the  creases  made  while  packed  in  the 
valise,  and  for  a long  time  after  he  began  his 
speech,  and  before  he  became  ‘warmed  up,’  he 
imagined  that  the  audience  noticed  the  contrast 
between  his  Western  clothes  and  the  neat-fitting 
suits  of  Mr.  Bryant  and  others  who  sat  on  the 
platform.  The  collar  of  his  coat  on  the  right  side 
had  an  unpleasant  way  of  flying  up  when  he 
raised  his  right  arm  to  gesticulate.  He  imagined 
the  audience  noticed  that  also. 

The  same  terrors  accompany  him  to 
the  platform  of  the  Capitol  on  the  day 
when,  as  President,  he  had  to  deliver 
his  inaugural  address.  The  faithful 
Herndon  was  there,  and  this  is  his 
impression : 

To  me,  at  least,  he  was  completely  metamor- 
phosed, partly  by  his  own  fault  and  partly 
through  the  efforts  of  injudicious  friends  and 
ambitious  tailors.  He  was  raising  (to  gratify  a 
very  young  lady,  it  is  said)  a crop  of  whiskers  of 
the  black-brush  variety,  coarse,  stiff,  and  un- 
graceful; and  in  so  doing  spoiled,  or,  at  least, 
seriously  impaired  a face  which,  though  never 
handsome,  had  in  its  original  state  a peculiar 
power  and  pathos.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
whiskers  were  reinforced  by  brand  new  clothes 
from  top  to  toe,  black  dress  coat  instead  of  the 
usual  frock  coat,  black  cloth  or  satin  vest,  black 
pantaloons,  and  a glossy  hat,  evidently  just  out 
of  the  box.  To  cap  the  climax  of  novelty,  he 
carried  a huge  ebony  cane,  with  a gold  head  the 
size  of  an  egg.  In  these,  to  him,  strange  habili- 
ments, he  looked  so  miserably  uncomfortable 
that  I could  not  help  pitying  him.  Reaching  the 
platform,  his  discomfort  was  visibly  increased 
by  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  hat  and  cane; 
and  so  he  stood  there,  the  target  for  ten  thou- 
sand eyes,  holding  the  cane  in  one  hand  and  the 
hat  in  the  other,  the  very  picture  of  helpless  em- 


barrassment. After  some  hesitation,  he  pushed 
the  cane  into  a corner  of  the  railing,  but  could 
not  find  a place  for  the  hat  except  on  the  floor, 
where  I could  see  he  did  not  like  to  risk  it. 
Douglas  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  old  friend  and 
rival,  and  held  the  precious  hat  until  the  owner 
needed  it  again. 

The  first  thing  that  made  Lincoln  a 
national  figure,  though  his  fame  grew 
gradually  within  his  own  State  — 
partly  through  his  consummate  ora- 
tory — was  his  duel  with  Stephen 
Douglas.  As  the  controversy  over 
slavery  was  reaching  the  danger  point 
that  seemed  to  make  war  inevitable, 
Douglas  was  one  of  the  many  men  who 
tried  to  find  a compromise  between  the 
two  extremes  of  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South  and  the  fanatical  Abolitionists 
of  the  North.  Douglas  was  then  seek- 
ing the  Senatorship  for  the  great  State 
of  Illinois,  in  which  both  he  and  Lin- 
coln lived,  and  Lincoln  issued  a chal- 
lenge to  Douglas  for  a debate  on  the 
rival  policies  before  the  country.  Doug- 
las accepted,  and,  as  everybody 
thought,  it  was  Goliath  condescending 
to  a duel  with  a very  impudent  David. 
The  story  of  that  duel  has  been  often 
told.  I met  in  Springfield  one  of  the 
men  who  was  present  at  one  of  its  days. 
It  went  from  town  to  town,  and  was 
conducted  often  before  open-air  audi- 
ences. The  whole  country  was  gradu- 
ally brought  to  concentrate  its  gaze  on 
the  tremendous  duel,  and  everybody 
backed  Douglas  as  the  winner.  It  was 
almost  as  thrilling  as  a great  prize  fight 
between  two  renowned  heavyweights. 

When  the  contest  was  over  the  net 
result  was  that  by  his  incomparable 
power  of  analyzing  an  argument  and 
stating  a policy,  Lincoln  had  got  Doug- 
las into  such  a network  of  contradiction 
that  he  floundered  hopelessly.  It  was 
made  a reproach  to  Lincoln  by  some  of 
his  friends  that  he  had  stated  his  views 
with  regard  to  slavery  so  clearly,  with- 
out evasions  and  qualifications,  that 
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Douglas  was  made  surer  than  ever  of 
the  Senatorship.  Lincoln,  with  his 
judicial  impartiality,  even  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  doings,  agreed;  but 
he  added  the  memorable  answer  — 
memorable  because  it  was  so  com- 
pletely realized — that  he  had  destroyed 
Douglas’s  chance  of  ever  becoming 
President. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  1860 
was  held  in  Chicago,  just  as  it  was  the 
the  other  day  in  this  year.  There  is 
something  weird  in  meeting  men  to-day 
who  took  part  in  an  event  so  full  of  far- 
reaching  results  and  comparatively  so 
remote  from  all  our  conditions  of  to- 
day as  to  seem  almost  prehistoric,  but  I 
have  met  more  than  one  man  who  be- 
longed to  those  times,  and  was  close  to 
Lincoln.  When  the  Convention  started 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  for  Lincoln.  His  poverty  and 
his  experience  confined  to  mere  coun- 
try law  courts  and  small  offices,  were 
brought  into  effective  contrast  with 
the  claims  of  Seward,  his  chief  rival, 
who  was  a gentleman  by  birth,  a man 
of  wealth,  a scholar,  and  who  had  al- 
ready filled  the  great  office  of  Governor 
of  the  State  of  NewYork  — who,  in 
short,  had  just  the  qualifications  and 
the  training  that  made  it  quite  easy 
and  natural  that  he  should  step  from 
one  great  office  to  another.  Curiously 
enough,  I knew  intimately  the  man 
who,  for  a single  man,  did  most  to 
change  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  in 
Lincoln’s  favor.  He  belonged  to  that 
robust  race  which  in  America  — but 
certainly  not  in  Ireland  — - are  known 
as  Scotch-Irish,  by  which  term  is  meant 
men  who  belong  to  Ulster,  and  are  Prot- 
estant in  religion.  His  name  was 
Joseph  Medill,  and  he  was  a middle- 
sized,  very  slight  man,  slight  almost  to 
lankiness  — a bundle  of  nerves,  of  in- 
telligence cold  and  clear,  and  a feverish 
temperament  underneath  the  cold  ex- 
terior. He  was  the  chief  proprietor  of 
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the  great  journal  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  Chicago  Tribune , and  his  grandson 
is  to-day  a Senator  for  Illinois,  and  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  same  journal. 
It  was  he  who  laid  the  wires  before  the 
Convention,  who  in  the  Convention 
led  the  whoops  for  Lincoln;  it  was  he, 
of  course,  who,  in  his  great  journal, 
made  the  propaganda  for  Lincoln. 

But  there  was  another  factor,  and 
the  story  of  that  I heard  told  by  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  historic  conven- 
tion, when  he  and  I were  addressing  a 
meeting  in  honor  of  Lincoln  at  Spring- 
field.  From  Kentucky,  which  was  Lin- 
coln’s birthplace,  there  came  a group 
of  delegates;  dour,  determined  men, 
and  acquainted  with  the  real  feelings 
of  the  South.  They  were  all  Scotch- 
Irish.  They  declared  that  they  knew 
the  South  meant  war,  and  to  meet  a 
war  there  was  only  one  man,  and  that 
was  Lincoln.  That  got  the  delegation 
— I think  it  was  from  Iowa  — and  that 
in  turn  got  the  majority  for  Lincoln.  I 
don’t  know  whether  John  H.  Bunn  still 
lives;  he  was  eighty-seven  or  eighty- 
nine  when  last  I met  him.  He  is  a 
courtly  old  gentleman,  who  might 
walk  out  of  one  of  the  stories  of  New 
England  life  which  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne has  immortalized,  with  his 
frilled  shirt,  his  gold-headed  cane,  his 
velvet-collared  evening  dress,  and  his 
handsome  features,  with  a Norman 
nose,  and  aureole  of  beautiful  white 
hair.  He  was  a bosom  friend  of  Lin- 
coln, and  from  him  I learned  a lot  of 
Lincoln  — some  of  which  I regret  I 
cannot  publish. 

One  of  the  stories  he  told  me  was 
that  on  the  day  when  Lincoln  was 
awaiting  the  delegation  from  Chicago 
announcing  his  nomination,  Lincoln 
came  to  him  in  great  trepidation  be- 
cause he  anticipated  that  these  politi- 
cians would  have  the  normal  thirst  of 
politicians  and  that  he  had  no  liquor 
in  his  house.  Mr.  Bunn  was  able  to 
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reassure  poor  Lincoln,  for  he  told  me 
that  Lincoln’s  friends  had  already  fore- 
seen and  prepared  for  the  eventuality, 
and  that  the  delegates,  before  they 
went  to  his  house,  would  be  enter- 
tained at  a local  hotel.  It  was  one  of 
the  understandings  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  not  to  appear,  nor  any  other  lady, 
at  the  meeting  between  Lincoln  and 
the  delegates,  but  she  did. 

I pass  on  to  the  closing  hours  of  Lin- 
coln’s life.  He  was  haunted,  and  all  his 
friends  were  haunted  even  more,  by 
the  thought  that  he  would  die  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin.  Washington  was 
and  is  a Southern  city,  and  the  parti- 
sans of  the  South  swarmed  there. 
Again  and  again  Lincoln  was  bidden 
farewell  by  the  friends  of  his  youth; 
and  again  and  again  they  left  him  with 
the  foreboding  of  coming  doom.  Lin- 
coln dealt  tenderly  with  these  memo- 
ries of  his  inauspicious  youth,  and  when 
he  was  parting  from  his  friends  dis- 
missed their  fears  with  a characteristic 
and  brave  joke.  At  noon  on  Friday, 
April  14,  while  the  wires  were  bringing 
further  particulars  of  the  surrender  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  collapse  of  the 
rebellion,  Lincoln  held  his  last  Cabinet 


Council,  and  there  he  interrupted  the 
proceedings  to  tell  his  colleagues  of  a 
singular ' dream.  But  one  thing  was 
wanting  to  make  the  news  of  the  com- 
plete victory  secure,  and  that  was  from 
General  Sherman.  This  is  what  then 
happened: 

The  President  remarked  that  the  news  would 
come  soon  and  come  favorably,  he  had  no  doubt, 
for  he  had  last  night  his  usual  dream  which  had 
preceded  nearly  every  important  event  of  the 
war.  I inquired  the  particulars  of  this  remark- 
able dream  (Secretary  Wells,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  navy,  is  the  narrator) . He  said  it 
was  in  my  department.  It  related  to  the  water. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a singular  and  indescribable 
vessel,  but  always  the  same,  and  he  was  moving 
with  great  rapidity  toward  a dark  and  indefinite 
shore.  . . . Victory  did  not  always  follow  the 
dream;  but  the  event  and  the  results  were  im- 
portant. ...  ‘It  must  relate  to  Sherman;  my 
thoughts  are  in  that  direction,  and  I know  of  no 
other  very  important  event  which  is  likely  just 
now  to  occur.’ 

Some  nine  hours  later  he  was  dead. 
In  that  strange,  brooding,  superstitious 
dreaming  he  was  again  the  little  boy  in 
his  first  home  in  the  forest,  the  log-hut, 
the  environment  of  superstition, 
with  its  dreamings,  its  witches,  its 
visions.  He  died  truly  as  the  son  of 
Nancy  Hanks  should  die. 
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Returning  from  America  this  week, 
I find  people  here  thinking  a good  deal 
about  that  country.  There  is  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  Mayflower’s  depar- 
ture from  Southampton  and  Plymouth. 
There  is  the  unveiling  of  Lincoln’s 
statue  in  Parliament  Square.  And 


there  is  always  Ireland.  It  is  only 
three  hundred  years  — only  the  added 
lifetimes  of  four  oldish  men  — since 
the  Mayflower  carried  some  forty  of 
the  Brownists  with  their  families  (re- 
turning from  their  earlier  refuge  in 
Holland)  to  the  new  Plymouth  beside 


